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How the co-operative system of so-called life insurance 
attempts to gain public confidence by surreptitious or mis- 
quoted endorsements of prominent men, is indicated by 
the manner in which the Mutual Reserve of this city has 
been misusing the name of Sheppard Homans, the well- 
known actuary. When applied to for an opinion as to cer- 
tain plans of insurance, he gave them his approval, but the 
company has been using this endorsement of a certain 
form of insurance in a manner to lead the public to believe 
that Mr. Homans endorsed the management of the com- 
pany. Ina letter which we print in other columns Mr. 
Homans distinctly repudiates this unauthorized use of his 
name, which has been done even since the managers of 
that company promised it should be discontinued. A com- 
pany that resorts to such equivocal methods to secure 
business must be hard pushed for legitimate material with 
which to influence public patronage. Misrepresentation 
forms an important part of the stock in trade of the entire 
co-operative system, and it requires an immense amount of 
faith to discover its virtues or its value. 





ELSEWIIERE we print two responses made by Superin- 
tendent McCall to the applications of a couple of co-oper- 
ative assessment societies for admission to this State. The 
supreme audacity of such corporations is well illustrated 
by these special instances, and “the snub direct” given them 
by the Superintendent is not only well deserved, but will 
probably teach managers of other rotten concerns that 
they are not likely to obtain official permission to pillage 
the citizens of this State. One of the companies alluded 
to is, by its own showing, a bankrupt, having had to bor- 
fow money to meet its expenses and not being able to pay 
its liabilities; the other is a graveyard concern of the most 
Pronounced type, nearly all its members being over sixty- 
five years of age, and many of them over eighty-five. Mr. 
McCall’s suggestion that the Association should “buy a 
cemetery, as a prerequisite to doing business,” very tersely 
indicates its character. There are many other co-operative 
Societies in the country, pretending to insure life, whose 
claims to public confidence have no better foundation to 








rest upon than the two so forcibly snubbed by Superin- 
tendent McCall. Their pretensions, as a rule, will not 
stand the application of plain common sense, for the rea- 
son that they are based upon a fallacy, while the manage- 
ment of such companies is almost invariably in the hands 
of adventurers and speculators who have little regard for 
the rights or interests of their members. The only life in- 
surance that is to be trusted is such as is guaranteed by a 
sufficient amount of cash, safely invested, with which to 
meet every obligation as it matures. 









SOMETIME since we made announcement that George D. 
Eldridge had retired from the editorship of The Standard 
of Boston, but we have not heretofore alluded to the fact, 
carefully concealed by him at the time, thatthe retired from 
a paper devoted to legitimate insurance to establish an- 
other in the interests of assessment companies, whose 
methods, as a rule, are decidedly opposed to legitimate 
insurance. But Mr. Eldridge has started a paper which is 
devoted to the advocacy of assessment insurance, the 
second number of which indicates that, after devoting four- 
teen years of his life to advocating “insurance that in- 
sures” he has experienced a decided change of heart, and 
has, at this late day, discovered that the level-premium 
system of life insurance is a delusion, and that the only 
legitimate article is to be obtained at the pass-around-the- 
hat-when-you-die shops. This speedy conversion of Mr. 
Eldridge is somewhat remarkable, but no more so than the 
hostility he now displays towards the companies he sus- 
tained and advocated for so many years. In view of his 
former connection with insurance journalism, we are sur- 
prised to find this paragraph in his latest issue: “ Level- 
premium life insurance may need a press to cover up its 
short-comings. We do not believe that assessment insur- 
ance does.” We would like to know what press has been 
used to cover up the short-comings of legitimate life insur- 
ance companies? Mr. Eldridge knows that the insurance 
press has been the most active agency ever brought into 
the field to expose the short-comings of adventurers and 
swindlers who have sought to use the life insurance system 
as a cloak to cover their iniquities, in this respect being 
always in advance of the insurance officials of the different 
States who are paid_to protect the public. He knows too, 
that the patronage bestowed upon the insurance press, in 
the way of advertising and the purchase of insurance literae 
ture, is not only entirely legitimate, but is wholly inade- 
quate compensation for the service rendered. If he has 
had any experience of a different character from this we are 
confident it has been exceptional. The insurance press 
seeks, by open and fair means, to educate the public to a 
just appreciation of insurance as conducted by the com- 
panies whose experience has taught them the safe and 
trustworthy methods of doing so; in return for this, they 
ask and receive such patronage as the business public in 
general gives to the press it patronizes. Mr. Eldridge, we 
presume, expects patronage for services rendered on pre- 
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cisely the same principle. Already his paper, in its second 
issue, displays the advertisements of seven co-operative 
assessment companies, a fair indication that he proposes to 
obtain its support from that class of companies, as the in- 
surance press derives its support from the regular, or “ level- 
premium” companies, so far as the life companies con- 
tribute to their support. In other words, the insurance 
press is conducted upon purely business principles; it ex- 
ists because it is necessary; and it gives far more than 
guid pro quo for every dollar it receives from the insurance 
interest. If Mr. Eldridge conducts his new enterprise 
with equal honesty of purpose in both the counting-room 
and the editorial sanctum, he may assist in ridding the 
country of many of the pestiferous swindling concerns that 
are deluding the public under the name of co-operative or 
assessment insurance. 


IF the statements of the fire insurance companies for the 
past six months indicate anything, underwriters can draw 
little encouragement from the 1883 outlook. The income 
of the New York companies, taken in the aggregate, for 
the first half of the present year, was not sufficient to pay 
losses, dividends and expenses, and the net surplus had to 
be encroached upon accordingly. While during the six 
months the assets have increased very slightly in value, 
compared with the amount owned on January 1, last, to go 
back a little distance, there has been a positive diminution 
during the past two years of over $2,700,000. The ex- 
penditures overlap the income this year in greater excess 
than during the first six months of 1881, notwithstanding 
that the dividends paid were smaller in 1883, being but 4.9 
per cent of the capital stock, as compared with 5.7 per 
cent in 1881. Admitting that an increased reserve and 
reduced total liability denote a prompter disbursement of 
claims, anda more skillful handling of an increased volume 
of business, nevertheless, considering all matters, it would 
take a powerful microscope to disclose an improvement 
in the condition of the business of the New York com- 
panies at the present time, as compared with two years 
ago. Following is a comparison of the aggregates of these 
companies for the six months ending June 30 of each year : 








YEAR. | Assets. Net Surplus. Premiums. Total Income. 


| 
| 





$59,171,099 | $18,813,065 | $11,022,412 | $12,313,095 


56,540,674 | 17,622,395 | 11,795,097 12,975,530 








Total 
Expenaitures. 


| 


Losses Paid. | Dividends. Gross Expenses, | 


| 
7,147,094 | 1,066,997 | 4,864,382 


| 
| 


13,078,618 


= 
1881.... | $6,233,122 | $1,406,712 | $4,676,109 | $12315949 
| 
| 
| 


During the past two years twelve New York companies 





a. 


retired from the field, reducing the invested capital from 
$24,857,020 to $21,937,020, and leaving sixty-six com. 
panies to represent the insurance capital of the Empire 
State to date. Since 1877 thirty-two fire insurance com. 
panies, organized under the laws of New York State, have 
ceased business and withdrawn their capital, finding no 
profit in the business. 





SINGLE, ANNUAL AND NATURAL PREMIUMS 


dit net single premiums of life insurance at every 

age, and for any desired number of years may be 
deduced, as explained in previous articles, directly from 
the mortality table by discounting to its present worth the 
number represented as dying at each age intended to be 
covered by the insurance, and dividing the sum of these 
several discounts by the number represented as living at 
the age when the insurance begins; and the single pre- 
mium for pure endowment is ascertained by discounting 
to its present worth the number represented to be living 
when the endowment matures, and dividing as before by 
the number living at the age for which the premium is 
calculated. 

Though net single premiums are nearly indispensable 
to the company as foundations for other computations, 
they are of little practical use to premium payers, for, even 
without the usual loading or addition for expenses and 
contingencies, they cost heavily, purchase comparatively 
little insurance and accommodate only those who desire 
permanent and secure investment for their superfluous 
means, whereas the true purpose of life insurance, the best 
interests of policyholders, and the greatest good to the 
greatest number, would seem to be promoted by the use 
of such premiums as enable the company to sell a large 
amount of immediate and constant protection as cheaply 
as may consist with absolute certainty and security. 

The equal annual premium which has been found to be 
better adapted to this purpose than any other, may be 
deduced directly from the table of mortality by a process 
quite as simple, but necessarily a little longer than that 
already detailed. In order to ascertain, for example, the 
annual premium of a thousand dollars insurance for five 
years at the age of thirty, the company begins by assum- 
ing that eighty-six thousand two hundred and ninety-two 
persons—the number supposed to be living at the age of 
thirty years—desire to purchase an annuity, or annual in- 
come, to be paid at the beginning of each year for five 
years to such of them as are alive to receive it, and want to 
know how much money down such annuity will cost each 
of them. The company reasons that five payments must 
in such event be provided for: $86,292 for the present 
payment; $85,565 at the beginning of the second year to 
as many survivors; $84,831 at the beginning of the third 
year; $84,089 the fourth year, and $83,339 the fifth and 
last year; and discounting these several payments to their 
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resent worth, finds that $392,990 will, if paid down, pro- 
yide a dollar of annuity for each of the survivors during 
the ensuing five years, and by dividing this amount by the 
number of persons who are supposed to contribute towards 
paying it, finds each one’s share to be about $4.55, for 
which single payment a man thirty years old may have an 
income or annuity of one dollar, payable at the beginning 
of every year for five years that he survives to receive it. 

But if $4.55 paid down is the exact equivalent of one 
dollar to be paid at the beginning of every year for five 
years, from and after the age of thirty years,a payment of 
$38.26 down must be the mathematical equivalent of 
$8.40 to be paid under like conditions, and for a like period, 
but $38.26 is the exact equivalent, as previously demon- 
strated, of an insurance of $1000 for five years at the age 
of thirty, therefore $8.40 paid at the beginning of each 
year for five years must be the mathematical equivalent, and 
net annual premium of an insurance of $1000 dollars for 
five yéars at the age of thirty years. By continuing to dis- 
count to their present worth the number of living at every 
age of the table of mortality and by dividing the sum of 
these discounted numbers by the number supposed to be 
living at the age of thirty, the single premium or value of 
a whole life annuity of $1 is found to be $18.4 at the age of 
thirty, and by dividing the single premium for whole life 
insurance at that age, or $306.17 by the present value of 
the annuity the annual premium (net) $16.97 is obtained. 
The rule for finding the annual premium direct from the 
mortality table is, find the net single premium and the 
present value of an annuity of one dollar fora like term 
and divide the former by the latter. The result will be 
the net annual premium or continuous payments for the 
insurance, or if the single premium for whole life insurance 
be divided by the value of a term annuity at the same age, 
the net limited payment for whole life insurance is obtain- 
ed. Thus, for example, by dividing $306.17, the net single 
premium for whole life insurance at the age of thirty years, 
by $4.55-4 1-6 mills—to be precise—the value at that age 
ofan annuity of one dollar for five years only, the com- 
pany finds the net annual premium for five years only, 
which will purchase a paid-up insurance of $1000. And 
by dividing any single premium whatever, whether for 
whole life insurance, term insurance or endowment, with 
or without insurance, by the value of any annuity at the 
same age, the company may obtain the net annual premium 
of such insurance or endowment for as many years or pay- 
ments as were included in the calculation of the annuity. 

It is said that many students, who surreptitiously require 
a smattering of the modern theory of evolution during the 
callow years between sixteen and twenty-one, or there- 
abouts, become infected with a mild form of scepticism, 
which quite unsettles them, until it gradually works itself 
off with riper maturity of judgment, fuller information and 
better appreciation of the value of moral evidences. Stu- 
dents of life insurance are very apt to encounter somewhat 
similar experiences. A little figuring over the mortality 
and discount tables suffices to put them in possession of 
the open secret of natural premiums, and sets them to 





dreaming of “ life insurance pure and simple,” and concoct- 
ing Utopian schemes for selling so much protection for 
just so much money, and nothing over in the shape of 
deposits, reserves or self insurances. They are started in 
this direction by the discovery that a life may be safely 
insured one year for a net premium found by dividing the 
number of the year’s losses by the number of those who 
contribute towards paying them, or, as in the illustration 
given in a preceding article upon this subject, that a life 
thirty years old may be insured $1000 for one year by the 
pre-payment of a net premium arrived at by discounting to 
its present worth the sum obtained by dividing 727 losses 
of $1000 each, corresponding to the tabular prediction of 
deaths occurring between the ages of thirty and thirty- 
one, by 86,292 the number living at the age of thirty and 
who are supposed to contribute equally towards paying 
these losses. Applying this process to the succeeding age 
they find that a life thirty-one year’s old may be insured at 
a like amount, one year for a net premium of $84, and lives 
of succeeding ages for premiums respectively of $8.41, 
$8.58, $8.75, $8.93, $9.12, $9.31, $9.53, $9.74, and $9.96 to 
and including the age of forty years, or, continuing these 
calculations for another ten years, find the net premium 
for a year’s insurance gradually increase to $154 at the age 
of fifty, and jump tothe conclusion, which seems very logi- 
cal from their point of view, that lives may be safely in- 
sured by the payment of these natural premiums, and that 
the substitution of a more complex arrangement is in- 
tended to benefit the insurer at the cost of the insured. 
Indeed, some of especially radical and innovative tenden- 
cies, may go so far as to believe in the possibility and 
practicability of dispensing with any considerable ante- 
payment, and of relying upon the collection of irregular 
instalments of premiums called in only when money is 
needed to pay current losses and expenses, and are so 
besotted with this delusion as to be inaccessible to the 
company’s reasons for rejecting the simpler in favor of the 
more intricate and indirect devises which are: that equal 
annual or other equivalent periodical premiums suit the 
convenience of those who pay them; that their use creates 
reserves which conduce to permanency and stability; that 
pre-payment of definite premiums at stated intervals pro- 
vides the company with an assured income and with cer- 
tain and sufficient means of meeting its obligations as they 
mature; that whatever their intentions at the outset, men 
will not continue to pay premiums which increase with 
age unless they are in such condition as regards health 
and longevity as to give them the best of the bargain, and 
that any sufficient percentage addition for expenses and 
contingencies would make the premiums of the natural 
series enormously heavy even at middle life, when the 
increase is nearly one hundred per cent between fifty and 
sixty years, and considerably greater between sixty and 
seventy, and where an addition of even thirty-five per cent 
of loading would make a serious addition to the financial 
burdens of an old man in moderate circumstances; unless 
ingeniously concealed by some trick of graded assessments, 
would more than overbalance, in the estimation of pru- 
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dent people, any temporary advantage to be derived from 
initial cheapness, and suffice to deter them from attempt- 
ing to insure their lives in this or any other way that lays 
the heaviest burdens upon the weakest part of life. These 
natural premiums, though obviously unavailable for work- 
ing purposes, are, however, nearly indispensable to an 
arithmetical calculation of what is called the cost of insur- 
ance. The net annual premium for a whole life insurance 
at the age of thirty is $16.¢7, an amount considerably 
larger than sufficient to insure $1000 for a single year at 
that age, which is, as already calculated, $8.10. The com- 
pany will have in its hands at the end of the yearan unex- 
pended balance of, including accrued interest, about $9.30, 
which, in case of the death of the insured during the year, 
may be applied towards paying his widow’s claim. He 
insures himself $9.31 and the company insures him $990.69, 
for which it charges him $8.34, the cost of insurance, at 
the rate of $8.42% per $1000, which it deducts from $17.65, 
the amount of the net premium with interest added leaving 
$9.31, which is the terminal reserve of the first year’s in- 
surance. The company begins the second year with $9.31 
to which the payment of the second premium adds $16.97, 
making $26.28, which, with four per cent interest, accumul- 
ates $27.33 by the end of the second year, when the company 
having nearly $19 of his money with which to pay his 
widow’s claim, in case it should have matured, charges him 
with $981.09 of natural risk, which it has carried during the 
year, $8.42, at the rate of $8.58 per $1000, the “cost of 
insurance,” ascertained by dividing the number of the 
dying by the number of the living at the age of thirty-one, 
which it deducts from the fund in hand, $27.33, leaving a 
reserve of $18.91 with which to begin the third year, dur- 
ing which the addition of another net premium and the 
accumulated interest increases the fund to $37.33, which is 
charged with $971 of risk, $8.50 at the rate of (the cost of 
insurance at the age of thirty-two) $8.75 per $1000. 

The same rule applies to every kind of insurance. The 
net single premium of whole life insurance at the age of 
thirty, $306.17, accumulates $12.25 during the first year, 
putting the company in possession of $318.42, from which 
it deducts $5.83 for carrying $687, and $37 of risk (the 
insured carrying the remainder,) at the rate of $8.42 per 
$1000 as before. In, every form and kind of insurance, 
whatever the premium, the insured pays, out of the funds 
to his credit, for the actual insurance he gets from the 
company at the rate fixed by the “cost of insurance” 
arrived at by dividing the number of dying by the number 
of living at the age at which he has arrived. 


THE Harbeck pier loss with the distruction of three vessels did not 
involve many of our city companies, and consequently it was more of a 
scare than a reality. But there was a general overhauling of the 
forms of wharf permits given by companies when they insure cargoes 
going into the store. The opinion prevails that these privileges have 
been altogether in the interest of the assured, and that the time has 
arrived for amending the forms. 





——————— ——e 
SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


Now that the internal arrangement of the Hudson River Railroad 
Stores has been improved so that the companies are satisfied there 
is no danger from carelessness, the companies have ordered some 
experiments to be made with the material used in ‘the parti. 
tions of the different sections. It has been supposed all along tha 
those partitions were and are absolutely fire-proof, but the experience 
of the companies with fire-proof materials in other buildings has rendered 
them distrustful. Consequently while the subject of the Hudson river 
stores has been prominently before them, the companies have acted 
wisely in making the examination so thorough and complete as to have 
nothing uncertain hereafter. 

se * x 

THE manner in which daily reports are filled by the agents of the 
large companies differs as widely as the localities of the agents them. 
selves. Some agents are careful to answer all questions and make a 
diagram showing the exact location of the premises. Others fill up only 
the questions referring to exposures and occupancy, and omit one very 
important question as to the distance from the companies nearest risk, 
a point which the companies always desire to know. Other agents dis. 
patch their dailies with the remark, “ first-class risk,” or “ this is all 
right,” and expect the companies to take their word for it. Unfortu. 
nately for the good morals of the business, they do take such agents at 
their word and thereby encourage them to omit the particulars asked 
for in the reports. Yet the companies are to blame if they permit such 
agents to impose upon them, and if occasionally caught with a risk 
which they would have rejected, if properly described, nobody should 
feel sorry for it. 

* % we 

A SPECIAL agent in this city had occasion some time ago to survey 
the risks of a neighboring town, and found several very poor risks in 
his list. The company which employed him promptly ordered the 
risks cancelled. There was in the same agency another city company, 
whose policy had been written on the same risks, and ina spirit of 
friendship the special called on the company with copies of his surveys 
and advised the officers to cancel. This advice was taken; subse- 
quently the special suggested to the outside company that some 
recognition of his services would be appreciated, whereupon the presi- 
dent tendered him the magnificent sum of five dollars. A month later 
the same special inspected some other risks for his company and found 
some which he thought undesirable. His company again cancelled, 
and last week one of the worst of the lot burned. This time the special 
had his revenge because the other company which in the previous 
case he had warned, now had a full line in the burnt risk. The illiber- 
ality of the previous occasion cost the company a full $2500 loss. 


THE Dodge planing mill property in Jersey City was burned last 
Friday night, involving a loss of several thousand dollars to the com- 
panies interested. A few weeks ago the owners accepted policies from 
a few companies at ten per cent per annum, but being dissatisfied with 
the rate gave up their policies after one month and paid short rates. 
They had secured other policies at eight per cent in the interim, and 
now the ten percenters are smiling all over at their eight per cent 
rivals. 

t % a 

THE Mutual Fire of New York has sent out notices to its policy- 
holders announcing a twenty per cent scrip dividend upon the pre 
miums on policies expired prior to July rst. This scrip will be paid 
sometime in the future if the company is lucky. 

% * is 

THERE is a story current that the president of a New Orleans cur 
pany came to this city fully resolved to open an agency here a 
Broadway office. He found on his arrival that the rose-colored state 
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f business and rates were not sustained by the views of local 
and he left the city for the West equally resolved not to 
make an appointment for the city. It is reported that the discovery 
which changed his mind was that dwellings are written here at ten 
cents per annum, with twenty-five per cent commission, That is 
something no New Orleans insurance president can stand. 

Pu *% Pry 


ments 0 
companies, 


Tue meanest thing that happens to a broker (says one of the fra- 
ternity), is to get stuck on a risk from a country agent, which has once 
ortwice before been the rounds of the street. It often happens that brok- 
ers will receive an order on a distant risk and go into the market feel- 
ing confident of ability to place the line, but on going among the com- 

nies it is speedily found that they are either full or have previously 
declined it, Then the “mad” of the broker is aroused and he re- 
solves to have no more to do with such orders. 

* * % 


BesIDES a rice mill in London, (England), there was offered in this 
city last week a risk on a new quartz crusher in Sinaloa, Mexico, A 
line on aCuban sugar plantation building and machinery was placed 
here about a fortnight ago. 

+ % tt 

A CuicaGo broker sent an order on some Chicago property to this 
city to place several weeks since, but it was no go. Chicago risks are 
among the impossibilities even for New York, but the New York 
broker who received the order had some knowledge of the Chicago 
situation, so he quietly sent the order back to that city to a confidential 
friend, who in two days after sent him three policies. These were re- 
ceived in New York and returned to Chicago to the original party, 
who was somewhat astonished by the audacity of the proceedings. 

oa * % 

THE telegraphic strike had one good effect upon the fire insurance 
companies. They had no reports of losses, and for one day, stated the 
secretary of one large city office, it was a relief to be free from reports 
of fires. This secretary said he had never known such a day in the 
history of the company. 


RISKS on stands and other contents of the new Fulton market are 
being placed at rates which are suggestive of brick vaults instead of an 
open room filled with wooden partitions, a roof peculiarly liable to 
burnif it takes fire, and two up-stair restaurants to increase the dangers. 
We promised, out of pity to one of the victims (companies we mean), 
not to mention the rates, but we presume those concerned realize how 
inadequate the rates are. 

* * * 

THERE is a general concurrence of sentiment that the rates on 
“flats,” or “ apartment houses,” for the ‘past five years have been en- 
tirely too low, and many companies, including the Boston offices, have 
put the sentiment into'practice by advancing the rates at least one 
hundred per cent. Now, if this movement becomes general there will 
be hope that at least twenty-five cents}per annum may yet be obtained 
on these risks. 

* * wo 

INSURANCE on the Northern Railway Company’s elevator at Toronto 
is being offered in this city at the Toronto rate, occasioned, we pre- 
sume, by the preference of the companies in that city for the contents 
over the building. 














—An exchange says: ‘‘ Jerusalem has an original style of fire depart- 
ment, which is composed of military fire fighters. When a fire occurs the news is 
conveyed to a small detachment of soldiers, who with great dignity march to the 
scene of the fire, carrying their guns on their shoulders. In front of them march 
four men with broad-axes. As there is no water supply in the city, a fire engine 
Would be useless, and certainly would be opposed to the traditions of the people. 
Instead of wasting their time in such unhallowed efforts, these soldier-firemen strike 
Picturesque attitudes around the fire, murmuring, ‘ Allah is good !’ and when it has 
Sent itself they go back to their quarters, conscious of having done their duty.” 
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(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


HAZARDS OF ACADEMIES, SCHOOLS, SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES. 


On July 13th another of those heavy “‘ college fires” occured, causing 
a loss of $200,000.* As many of these fires occurred within the last few 
years it may be well to look into the hazards of this class of risks. These 
buildings may, according to the us¢s to which they are put, be divided 
into two great classes: 1. Those containing instruction and lecture rooms, 
and 2. Dormitories, or sleeping appartments. The hazards of instruction 
and lecture rooms vary greatly with the subjects taught, if the college is a 
scientific school, or—as almost all larger colleges have—has a scientific 
school connected with it, large laboratories for the practical chemical in- 
struction of the students are indispensible, and these are a hazard to col- 
leges. The laboratories should be placed in the lower stories or base- 
ment of the buildings, and the practice, introduced by one of our largest 
scientific schools, of having asphaltum floors through the laboratories is 
an excellent one, and is conclusive of both cleanliness and to greatly re- 
duce the fire hazard. The writer believes the practice of using large 
wooden tables with numerous wooden drawers in laboratories to be a 
wrong one, and the table of the drawing room by no means fitted for 
laboratories uses. The drawers and enclosed boxes below them soon, 
without frequent inspection by the professor in charge, become filled 
with filth, while even when kept clean and tidy are a source of danger. 
One of the finest college buildings in the country wa§, a few years ago, 
destroyed in the following manner: A student was smelting a substance, 
suddenly the ‘‘ chapel bell” rang, and he hurried so as not to be late for 
chapel, placed the red hot platinum crucible into the wooden drawer of 
his laboratory table and went off, in a short time a fire broke out in the 
laboratory, and in an hour the entire building was in flames. This college 
also had its laboratories in the upper floor, the fire from the table was 
communicated to the wooden floor, this burning through fell, and the 
flames were thus imparted from story to story. With a good asphaltum 
floor in the basement of the building it would have been impossible for a 
burning table to communicate the flames to the floor above through the 
high and plastered ceilings in vogue in our colleges. The heavy wooden 
boxes with their drawers and closets below, which at present generally 
constitute a labortory table, might, at a slight increased expense, be 
ced by tables constructed as follows: Instead of the heavy slab of 
wood which serve as the top of the table, and which by its acid stains and 
burns generally presents a mottled and dirty appearance, might, to a great 
advantage, be replaced by a slab of slate, below this slab brackets of iron 
arranged so as to serve as holders and receptacles for the materials when 
not in use, and as it is frequently necessary to lock up the supplies on 
leaving, the heavy wooden boxed enclosure or closet without its wooden 
door might readily be replaced by a light iron frame filled in with heavy 
wire meashes, having a door (with lock and key) of similar construction ; 
the only precaution necessary would be to let the slate slab extend 
beyond (overlap) the iron frame by several inches so that a profuseness of 
acid on the slab, sometimes caused by the not too skillful chemist using 
it, may not soil the frame and thereby corrode it. 

Where there are metallurgical, sections a smelting furnaces becomes 
necessary, and it is the insurance inspectors duty to see that these have 
been safely put up. 

If the college is devoted to dentistry particular attention must be paid to 
the manner in which the composition for “ the plate ” (to which false teeth 
are fastened) is heated by the practicing students ; this is generaly done 
on gas stoves or Bunsen burners. 

Sometimes hazards arise in colleges of which no one has an idea, as 
they are in entirely new fields. The writer well remembers how a profes- 
sor in one of our largest colleges while experimenting with the newly dis- 
covered electric light, had erected his wires and dynamo in a manner 
which would, at the present day, make a building uninsurable with an 
apparatus thus erected. 

A danger which has been pointed out, but as far as the writer could as- 





* The fire of the Indiana University. 
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certain has never “caused a college fire,” although frequently other fires 
have thus originated, is that arising from skylights in drawing rooms. 
These should have as much light as possible, and are, therefore, in our 
newer colleges generally placed in the top story under the skylights. A 
defective pane of glass might, therefore, act asa lense and concentrate 
enough heat on paper scraps, generally found lying about drawing rooms, 
to cause their ignition. 

A precaution, which would cause but little trouble and no expense, 
would be to turn off nightly the gas main leading into the building con- 
taining the laboratories and instruction rooms, (the dormitories in all 
large colleges are in separate buildings and the college building proper is 
not used at night). This precaution would do away with the danger 
which exists in the number of “‘ Bunsen” and other burners employed for 
various purposes throughout the building, which frequently, through care- 
lessness, are allowed to burn unattended all night. This measure would 
not only reduce the danger from fire, but the trustees would also find it to 
cause a material reduction in their gas bills. 

We now turn to the second great class of college buildings, that is, dor- 
mitories. The dormitory should be separated by at least seventy-five feet 
from the college building. This building should, like the college build. 
ing, be lighted by gas, and not kerosene, as the latter is especially dan- 
gerous in dormitories on account of the romping (so called “ pillow 
fights) which sometimes take place in bed rooms. Lights, if possible, 
should be allowed in corridors only, the chambers should receive their 
light through glass panes inthedoors. If this, from a deficiency in archi- 
tecture, is not possible, all gas flames in chambers should be covered by 
wire cages. And in no case should swinging brackets be used. 

The buildings should be heated by hot water or steam, and not by hot 
air furnace (heaters); where these are used one-fifth of the registers should 
be so arranged that they cannot be closed, as frequently buildings are set 
on fire by overheated hot air pipes where all registers had been closed. 

A danger also exists in the character of the inmates of some of the ‘“‘ re- 
form boarding schools,” as there are cases of attempted incendiarism on 
record. 

Another great hazard exists in smoking, and this the writer believes is 
only caused by the wrong system almost universally adopted in our col- 
leges of forbidding smoking on the college grounds. The writer, who is 
not a smoker, does not believe in allowing small boys to poison their blood 
with nicotine, but when it comes to forbidding young men from 17 to 25 
years of age, a habit which they have already acquired, it becomes a piece 
of tyranny as wellasafarce. As the professors and everybody else is fully 
aware, that when not watched, students will indulge secretly in that which 
they cannot do openly ; more than this, the writer fully believes that nee 
young men acquire this habit at college only because it is forbidden fruit, 
and therefore much sweeter. But this rule has an important bearing to 
the underwriter, as the student who steels his smoke, on the approach of 
an official, throws his lighted cigar or cigarette under a table or other 
hiding place, no matter where it falls. The writer well remembers how 
he, while at college, extinguished a pile of paper cuttings which had be- 
come ignited by a cigarette thrown away by a student on the approach of 
the ‘‘janitor.” Every college should have its own smoking room where 
students could comfortably smoke as much as they please, while smoking 
on any other part of the premises should be strictly prohibited. There is 
no doubt in the writer’s mind that many college fires from ‘‘ unknown 
causes” had their origin in ‘‘ forbidden smoking.” 

Colleges which generally stand alone, on a hill or highest spot of 
ground in the neighborhood, should be well supplied with lightning rods, 
as in colleges these might be kept in good order, as the professor of 
physics should, by an occasional inspection of them, be capable of telling 
whether they are in good working order. C, JoHN HEXAMER. 











—On Tuesday the 17th inst. occurred the annual meeting of the North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Company of Milwaukee, at their office in that city. 
The officers were re-elected for the coming year, and the following gentlemen were 
elected trustees for the terms named: Full term, four years—H. L. Palmer, 
Mathew Keenan, John Plankinton, C. J. L. Meyer, Edwin Hyde, H. H. Sibley 
J.J. R. Pease, G. W. Mitchell, B. K. Miller. For two years—Dwight Durkee, of 
St. Louis, to fill a vacancy, and Jesse Spaulding, of Chicago, for three years, to 
fill a vacancy. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


AUSTRALIA. 


Insurance in Australia—No American Companies in this Profitable Fiel@— What the 
Home Companies are Doing—A Suit against the Marine Board for the Loss of 
Steamer—Statue to Thomas S. Mort. si 


[FRoM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT]. 


DuRING a short sojourn in America a few years ago, I was surprised to 
find how little the folks at home know of this continent; and it is espe. 
cially noticeable in insurance business that though nearly every British 
fire and marine office doing foreign business is represented here, no 
American offices have yet seen fit to extend their operations to this already 
profitable field. It was rumored here lately that one of your gigantic life 
companies was looking this way, and had secured the services of one of 
our most successful managers as their general agent, but it is now de. 
finitely stated that negotiations have fallen through, and the gentleman 
referred to has accepted the presidency of a local company, As an 
American, I regret their timidity, as I believe, with the connection Se- 
cured, a large number of policies had already been promised, which 
would have given them a good start. 

The Australian Mutual Provident Society has passed its thirty-fourth 
year of existence, and its accumulated funds now amount to 44,349,584, 
which is not equal to the record of the Equitable and other enterprising 
life organizations, but still for a young country speaks well for the pru. 
dence and forethought of our people. 

The South Australian Mutual Life Society has issued its annual report, 
and is extending its businessin all directions, and it may be said gen- 
erally, of all Australian life companies, that they are striving to the utmost 
for new business, and present a most healthy financial aspect. 

The Scottish Imperial Insurance Company has retired from the field in 
consequence of the transfer of its fire business at hcme, and their risks 
have been absorbed by the Australian Mercantile Union, a proprietary 
company, composed exclusively of merchants and large insurers. 

The National Insurance Company has taken over the business, and 
amalgamated with the Australia Felix Insurance Company, and the 
Standard ot London is withdrawing its agencies from these colonies, 

The Queen Insurance Company contemplates forming a branch in this 
city, under a local board of directors, in place of the agency which now 
exists. 

Capt. Currie, the managing underwriter of Australian Lloyds, has gone 
to England to recruit his health, and will probably return via America. 

The foundation stone of the new block of buildings now in course of 
erection for the Australian Mutual Fire Society, at the corner of Pitt and 
King streets, Sydney, was laid on Wednesday last by the Hon. John 
Sutherland, M. L. A., in the presence of a large number of spectators, 
and after the ceremony luncheon was partaken of and the usual toasts 
honored, everybody having a real good time. This office, for seven or 
eight years, has declared large bonuses to insurers, and is the most suc- 
cessful mutual fire office in the colonies. 

A case of some importance was tried at the Supreme Court last week be- 
fore the Chief Justice and a jury of four. The action was brought against the 
Marine Board by the Aderlaide Insurance Company, on account of Messrs. 
Nipper and Sec shipowners for $50,000 damages for loss of a steamet, 
caused by the misplacement of a buoy off a reef at Rocky Mouth, Clarence 
River Heads, and a verdict was entered for the plaintiffs. The defend- 
ants, through their counsel, have now applied for a non-suiton the ground 
that the Marine Board are not liable. They admit the misplacement of 
the buoy, but plead that in these matters they use their best endeavors (0 
place all channel beacons, etc., in proper position, and undertake no Ite 
sponsibility. The matter has been referred to the full Court. 

After a great deal of labor and repeated failures, the steamship Austral 
has been successfully floated and repaired, and is now on her way 0 
England. 

It will be interesting for mariners to note that the new light house a 
Sydney Heads is completed, and is fitted with a revolving electri¢ light, 
which is reported to be discernable at sea from a distance of forty miles, 

The statue of Thomas S. Mort, who for many years held a leading 
place amongst our business men, and by his energy has done probably. 
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one else to place our colony in a prominent commercial 
ition before the world, was unveiled on Saturday last by His Excel- 
. Lord Augustus Loftus, Governor of New South Wales.. This statue 
“n phon of an American named P. Connelly, was executed at Florence 
and reflects great credit on the sculptor. ’ SOUTHERN Cross, 


more than any 


SyDNEY, Fune 30, 1883. 





MISCELLANY. 


EXPECTATION OF LIFE. 


In the editorial article printed this week on the subject of life insur- 
ance, as well as in several that have preceded it, the intention of the 
writer has been to so present the subject as to enable any individual of 
ordinary capacity to understand the calculations fixing the premium 
charged for a policy of insurance. As frequent reference is made to the 
mortality tables as a necessary factor in these caiculations we here present 
the one most frequently relied upon: 


COMBINED-EXPERIENCE MORTALITY TABLE. 





























| | 

AGE | Living. |\Dying.| Expectation.|| AGt. Living. |Dying.| Expectation. 

|_ | a ey ae 
| 676 48.36 1,375 16.86 
| 74 47 68 1,430 16.22 
672 47.01 1,497 15 59 
671 46.33 1,501 14.97 
671 45-64 1,627 14.37 
671 44-96 1,638 13 77 
672 44-27 1,770 13 18 
973 43-58 1,844 12 61 
675 42 88 1,917 12 05 
677 42.19 1,990 II.S1 
680 41.49 2,061 10.97 
683 40.79 2,128 10.46 
686 40.09 2,191 9.96 
690 39-39 2,246 9.47 
694 38.68 2,291 9.00 
698 |. 37-98 2,327 8 54 
703 37-27 2,351 8.10 
708 36.56 2,362 7.67 
714 35-86 2,358 7 26 
720 35 15 2,339 6.86 
727 34-43 2,303 6.48 
734 33-72 2,249 6.11 
742 33 OF 2,179 5-76 
75° 32-30 3,092 5.42 
758 31.58 1,987 5.09 
767 30.87 1,866 4-78 
776 30.15 | 1,739 4.48 
785 29.44 1,582 4.18 
795 28.72 1,427 3-90 
805 28.00 1,268 3-63 
815 27.28 1,111 3.30 
826 26.56 | 958 310 
939 25.84 | 811 2.84 
857 25.12 2,537] 673 2.59 
881 24.40 BDssccce. 1,864] 545 2.35 
go9 23.69 || 90....--. 1,319 | 427 2.1T 
914 | 23.97 =| OF.... <<. 892} 322 1.89 
981 22.27 ere 570| 231 1.67 
1,021 Bt.50 |! BB.0.600- 339 155 1.47 
1,063 | S087 |, GEes<.-. 184 95 1.28 
1,108 20,18 Witedes 52 1.12 
1,156 ae ee 37 | 24 0.99 
1,207 18.82 , ar 13 | 9 0.89 
1,261 18.16 OR aacens 4 | 3 075 
1,316 17.50 WDesccecs 1) I 0.50 























NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Fighting Fire in a High Building. 
New York Firemen were engaged nearly five hours in a desperate fight 
with a fire in the old Munro building on Vandewater street, Sunday afternoon, 
The building is eight stories high on Vandewater street and extends to Rose street 
where it is nine stories high. The losses are estimated at $200,000, The battle 
Which the Firemen had with the fierce flames in the lofty building was difficult and 
hazardous, but the task was well-managed and admirably done. The first alarm 
t Engine Companies Nos, 12, 7 and 32, Hook and Ladder Trucks Nos. 1 








and ro. and Battalion Chiefs Rowe and Mahedy. The latter immediately sent o 

a second alarm, and Assistant Chief Oscar O. Shay sounded a third. This calle 
to the spot Engine Companies Nos. 9, 4, 29, 31, 6, 10, 27 and 17; Hook and Lad- 
der Trucks Nos. 5 and 6 and Battalion Chiefs Reeves, Miller, Gicquel and Brennan 
The eleven engines were posted as advantageously as the narrow streets would al- 
low, and the four trucks furnished plenty of ladders that looked like fence rails 
against the towering building. It was soon found that it would be necessary to 
fight the fire from the outside and from some lofty elevation. The old water tower 
was sent for and placed in Vandcwater street. Four engines were made to feed it 
through a Siamese nozzle, and a powerful stream was directed into the seventh and 
eighth story windows, where the fire was hottest. This drove the flames to the 
roof out of the reach of the tower. A line of hose was then run up the fire-escape 
of Grammar School No. 1, directly opposite. Four engines played through this 
and did excellent service. Streams from the other engines were directed from the 
roofs of the buildings near by, but none possessed force enough to reach the height 
at which the flames raged. At half-past one the fire was mostly in the fifth, sixth, 
seven'h and eighth stories of the Vandewater street side, and had not yet extended 
through to Rose street. It was thought it would do so, however, and to check the 
advance of the flames Chief Gicquel sent fourteen members of Engine Company No. 
7 and Hook and Ladder Company No. 1 upstairs with a line of hose and their axes. 
‘The men were only able to get to the fifth floor. Here a back draft suddenly filled 
the room they were in with smoke. It came so fast and in such volume that the 
firemen to save their lives threw themselves flat on the floor. Some distance away, 
overlooking the courtyard, were two windows. ‘Toward these windows the suffocat- 
ing firemen crawled. ‘They were cut off from the stairs and from the only fire es- 
cape in the building by the smoke. Their only hope lay in getting aid from the 
outside through the windows. They shouted for help, but the men below, busy 
with the fire, did not hear them. Two of the imprisoned men, Tuite and O'Brien, 
of the engine company, fainted. Their companions gesticulated out of the win- 
dows and uttered frantic cries. The noise made by the puffing engines drowned 
their cries and the word was passed one to another to jump—into certain death, it 
seemed—when some one below looked up. With renewed hope the twelve im- 
perriled men repeated their cries for help, but to their horror their request was mis- 
understood. It was thought they wanted another line of hose, and no haste was 
being made to get it to them when Chief Gicquel's attention was called to the spot 
by seeing the men below getting the hose ready. He shouted up ‘‘What is wanted ?” 
‘We are cut off; hurry up or we must jump.” A forty-five-foot extension ladder was 
quickly brought and placed in position. It was too short by twenty feet. Out on 
the window-sills were two of the perishing firemen ready to throw themselves down. 
Chief Gicquel motioned to them to go back, and they obeyed. He then by signs 
found that they had a piece of string, which, however, would not reach the top of 
the ladder. This he directed them to lower. Then two firemen went up theladder 
and with difficulty tied the end of the string to a small rope, by which a larger one 
was immediately drawn up. No time was lost in making it fast above. Assistant 
Foreman Heeney, of the truck company, started to come down first, as he was 
very faint, and began lowering himself hand under hand, when his strength gave 
out and he slipped fully sixty feet, tearing the skin from both his hands. Fortun- 
ately a fireman caught him when he struck the ground, and prevented more serious 
injury. An employe in the building was the next one down, and then came Tuite, 
O’Brien, Borland, O’Shaugnessy, Sloan, Pilger, Donovan, and Kent,of Engine No. 
7, and McClain, Breen, McClain and McCarty, of the truck company. As the 
last man left the window-sill flames burst from it out over the courtyard. The ex- 
citing scene was witnessed by a spellbound throng that cheered loudly at its suc- 
cesstul completion. 

The height of the fire was at half-past two o'clock. It was then raging back- 
ward and forward in the two upperstories. The flames were bursting out of the 
front and rear, and at three o'clock the three upper stories were gutted, and the fire 
was fast traveling through the extensions connecting the two fronts of the building. 
Several lines of hose were then shifted into Rose street and were got to work just 
in time. The fire was finally driven upward and to the northern end of the build- 
ing, where it was checked and got under control at a little after five o'clock, 

The losses are not accurately ascertained. It will cost at least $40,000 to repa 
the building, which was erected in 1876, and is valued at $400,000. It is insured 
for less than half its value. The heaviest losers are Mr. George Munro, the owner, 
who’publishes the Fireside Companion and Seaside Library. He occupied the 
seventh and eighth stories in the burned building, and several stories in the Rose 
street building. In the eighth story of the burned building were presses valued at 
$40,000. They were destroyed. In the book-bindery, on the seventh floor, $5000 
worth of stock was burned. In the bindery was also machinery worth $10,000, be- 
longing to E. E. Tomlinson. It was ruined. Mr. Tomlinson’s pamphlet bindery, 
which is in the third story, was damaged by water. Lovejoy, Son & Co. lose at 
the lowest estimate $35,000. A large stock of plates and machinery was burned. 
The entire stock and machinery of the Clay Manufacturing Company, which occu- 
pied part of the sixth story for the manufacture of toy watches, was burned. The 
loss is estimated at $10,000. The Vulcanite Jewelry Company, on the fifth story, 
lost about $20,co00. and the loss of A. Anderson, printer, on the same floor, is esti- 
mated at $25,000, The Hub Publishing Company, on the top floor, are said to 
have lost $20,000. John Medole & Son., book and job printers, in the fourth story, 
have machinery and stock worth $25,000, which were damaged. The losses of other 
firms are slight. Perhaps $200,000 will cover the total loss by the fire. 
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Semi-annual Statements of Fire and Fire Marine Companies. mene Ss 


- Net Surpus. ad | 

Tue following tables, showing the standing of all fire and fire marine in- 7 fi jrotat | Dividends glial 
surance companies operating in New York State on July 1, and their income and COMPANIES. Assets. a Jor Siz | 40 Stock- “i 
disbursements during the past six months, are compiled from the official tables pre- F 383°" 1332” | Months. holders, 


pared by the Insurance Department of New York: 











| O. S. Co’s.—Cont. 
| Net Surrtvs. Total | Total Girard, Pa $1,216,073} $549,162} $531,647) $188,865 


COMPANIES. | Assets. 
| 


} Dividends Expendi- Hartford, Conn 4,267,906] 1,354,542) 1,343,402| 1,211,403 
to Stock= tures Ins. Co. of N. A 8,879,049] 3,109,038] 3,165,093| 1,9°0,208 


| Fune 30, | Dec. 31, | Se holders. | for Six Ins. Co. State of Pa. 711,343 233,738 243,668 198,166 





Income 


1883, 1882. Months. Manufacturers, Mass} 1,050,662 77,054 63,483 469,035 
Mechanics, P: 519,312 93,201 93,073 48,445 
} | Mercantile, Ohio... 374,041 107,187 111,780 65,551 
| Mercantile, Mass. ca 718,902 182,034 184,225 108,095 














N. Y. Strate Co’s. } } 
= | } | Merchants, N. J 1,200,022 425,908 417,956 273,009 
Agricultural | $1,589,373, $271,346, $272,394) $368,360] $20,914) $302,718 | Merchants, R.1.....| 430,667 66,081 82,031] 131,680 
A ANY ~---s---.--- 371,170 129,738 123,442 41,732) 10,000 36,680 Michigan, Michigan. 266,447) 22,130 15,042 42,799 
American .....-...-.| 1,138,066 610,483 559,137 145,551) 20,000 114,183 | National, Conn......| 1,738,806 455,652 464,126 240,317 
American Exchange. 281,363 61,567 66,845 33,701) 10,c00 36,487 Neptune, Mass 510,283 116,084 106,466 98,717 
Broadway 557,116 332,398 331,654 32,472 14,000 34,658 Newark Fire, N. J--| 662.336 265,047 265,999 105,016 
--| 387,918) 199,648} 201,774 41,834) 11,475 39,675 New Hampshire_... 930,060 205,844 204,408 245,484 
. - - 253,789 21,693 25.435 41,285) 30,000 42,677 New Orleans, La...- | 790,025 40,563 93.432 421,851 
Buffalo German 963,081 518,127 494,205 203,522 15,000 176,594 North Amer., Mass.| 331.911 66,305 57,801 46.337 
Citizens sceeectocsoce 1,006,363 444,380 430,991 194,526 20,207 239,793 Northwestern Nat..| 1,126,700 227,042 247,635 234,037 
City 412,190 173,854 171,319 35.793) 10,500 28,811 Orient, Conn | 1,376,644 104,554| 120,177 239,538) 
Clinton .-....-.- G7 OG 129,886 128,145 114,887] £8,500 113.866 Pennsyl. Fire., Phila! 2,306,285 918,210 962,626 444.414 
Commerce 528,114 142,652 139.585 82,910 8,000 79,159 Pennsyl., Pittsburgh 307,559 43.418) 51,722 62,783 8.000 
514,097 28,637 48,570 204,131) 10,158 235,750 | Phoenix, C | 4,317,307 992.745 127,143} 1,016.823 140,000 
4,550,981, 2,641,033) 1,557,866 1,151,162! 72,963, 14227.474 Prescott, | 362,713 29,515 30,321 93,636 Mepis 
1,048,912 977.192! 656,360 94,184) 8 70,951 Providence-Wash’ton| 1,061,452 123,420) 133577 494,718) 15,621 
284,770 49,015 41,063 37590} 375497 St. Paul, Mi | 1,061,764 238,284) 216,73 262,890] 25,000 
336,653 70,043 71,126 100,353 97,037 | Security, Conn 367.591 44.413 40,372 129,186| ; ee 
a “ 412,630 193,258 106,202 86,008) 97,541 Shoe & Leather, Mass} 1,031,153 37,981 44,984 365,521 Reis 
Firemans Trust..... 182,711 11,304 28,862 26,656) 63,170 Springfield, Mass.... 2.385.363 349.942 364,866 759338 50,000 
" . 295,707 54,154 42,579 38,323 32,924 | Spring Garden, Pa..| 1,164,037 397,173 300,594 75,787] 32,000 
Franklin & Empor’m 368,129 122.955 128,833 67,059) 65,033 | ‘Traders, Illinois | 1,081,203 359,106 327,500 215,0€0 25,0.0] 
German American...| 3,767,686 5971897} 15517,330) 7,012,602 aan 934,938 Union, California....| 1,089,046 120,326 125,360 224,181) 45,000 
Germania 2,562,136 750:547 742,613 626,244) 50,000) 628,787 | United Firemens, Pa.| 761,285 72,764 66,854) 70,705) 9,000 
1,238,823 626,960 630,886 264,' 28) 10,000) 238,776 Washington, Mass... 948,432 320,967 330,193} 21 4,865) 20,000 
369,149 115,474 110,073 49,244) 10,000} 52,947 | |—— —-| —___ 
957,520 292,970 310,692 320,221 30,000 310,530 Totals June 30, 1883 $76,216,053 $20,324,010 $20,557,766 $16,157,662) $2,023,069 $16,015,567 
251,966 4.446 5.946 32,538 ee | » paige | aur brennan Pete eo 
322,678 108,290 104,436 55.418 4,045 | 57153 Totals Dec. 31, 1882/$75 392,121 $20,182,180 $30,574,768] $3,776,591 $29,448,966 

255475327 728,905 715,655 585,109 50,000} 1,67 i | | | j 
75171,27% 749,293, 15773,961| 1,618,015] 1,675,433 ———$— 

pga ae 64.233 — yes Foreicn Frre Insurance Companigs.—Unitrep STaTes BRANCHES. 
515,625 278,283 284,590 44,110 57,675 —— 
ngs County 402,906 195,248 193,832 73,566) 71,143 ; 
Knickerbocker | 334,286 91,188 86,558 35,878 29,954 SuRpPLus. 
La Fayette 290,690 54,105 51.213} 64,573 77,712 Total 
Long Island 483,468) 106,172 100 O12 102,422 5 100,739 F 0 ~-d 
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th was imperative. From this organization much was expected in the ad- 
ent of rates and the correction of evil practices, but when I say that it has 
ed results which the most sanguine of those twenty-five representatives, 
t sanguine moment, never anticipated, I state it mildly. To-day the 

bers among its members—either as acting or co-operative—every 


vanceme 
accomplish 
in his mos' 
Association num - elle ag oe ye BR : : 

transacting business in its sagan with the exception of three, and is 


etained in its efforts to promote the general good, by a harmonious unanimity 
unequaled in the history of similar organizations. Membership is by companies 
and not by individuals, but the movement was inaugurated and perfected by the 
field men, special and general agents—and its success has established the fact that 
they are more competent and better qualified to conduct such organizations than 
the immediate officers of companies, whose usefulness in this direction is usually 
impaired by lack of confidence in, or jealousy of, their associates. The president 
of one company is suspicious of the motives which actuate the vice-president of 
another, and attributes to him the desire to promote the interests of his company at 
the expense of the others, or to glorify himself at his associates’ cost, and above all 
to be lacking in that essential good faith upon which the success of all such organi- 
zations is dependent. The effect of this feeling is to widen the breach between the 
companies, disgust non-participants in the squabble, and demoralize the agents by 
the futile efforts of their Lee Ae to reform matters. On the other hand the field 
men are generally devoid of the suspicions and jealousies which characterize the 
intercourse of their superior officers, and bring to the management of associations 
of this kind an intimate knowledge of the business and necessities of their field, 
which is seldom possessed by the immediate officers of their companies. For these 
reasons a central organization, managed and directed by men whose knowledge is 
at best general and superficial, is not calculated to do as effective work as these 
District i ssociations. he truth of this has been most signally illustrated by this 
association. 

The corner stone of the South Eastern Tariff Association is the limitation of com- 
misions to local agents to fifteen per c-nt on all classes of business. This was de- 
manded by several companies before they would unite in a movement to advance 
rates to a point where the twenty per centers could better afford to buy their busi- 
ness. It was claimed that the requirement of this pledge would deprive us of the 
membership of the Continental, whose installment plan on farm property precluded 
such a limitation—but it was deemed better to organize without that company— 
(feeling assured from the conservative manner in which its Southern Department 
was managed that we had nothing to fear from it) than to leave out several other 
companies who would come in on that condition alone. Time has demonstrated 
the wisdom of that course, and it is but justice to the Continental and Mr. S. W. 
Williams, its manager, to state that from no company has the association received 
more unswerving support and allegiance, and from no officer greater assistance in 
the rating of towns and special hazards. 

The first work of the association was the adoption of a general tariff for the four 
States, excepting the cities of Wilmington, Raleigh and Charlotte in North Caro- 
lina; Charleston and Columbia in South Carolina; Augusta, Atlanta, Savannah, 
Macon, Columbus, Rome, Athens, Griffin, Albany and Americus, in Georgia; and 
Mobile, Montgomery, Eufaula, Selma, Huntsville and Birmingham, in Alabama, 
at which points it only applied as to cotton and special hazards. The detail work 
was left in the hands of an Executive Committee consisting of Messrs. H. C. Stock- 
dell, J. W. Covington, W. F. Patillo, I. S. Boyd and Israel Putnam; and the re- 
cords will show how well that work was accomplished. In response to repeated 
requests from companies doing business in Florida, the jurisdiction of the associa- 
tion was extended to embrace that State from the rst November, and our general 
tariff to apply, except in Jacksonville, Pensacola and Tallahassee. Since that time 
local boards have been formed and tariffs made for fifteen towns in the State at an 
expense of less than two hundred dollars, which has been met by direct assessment 
on companies transacting business there. From the secretary's report you will see 
that in eleven months of the association's existence, local boards have been formed 
and tariffs made for 162 towns in the five States now covered. Forty-seven cotton 
mills have also been rated, as well as numerous saw mills and cotton-seed oil mills, 
and other special hazards. This work has been accomplished at a total cost of 
$3500, including secretary's salary, office rent, postage, printing and all other 
expenses, 

he rating was done by special agents of the companies, in their regular rounds, 
at no cost of the association, and it all the specials had contributed their share of 
time, the work would have been generally distributed, and the plan would have 
proved an inexpensive and good one, but when it is limited to the special agents 
of eight companies out of a membership of sixty-three, the burden 1s unequal. The 
expense of this work which was for the general good, must have at least equalled 
the entire expenses of the association, and when you bear in mind that these eight 
companies, on the basis of receipts, are assessed more than any others, the injus- 
tice is more glaring. I recommend for the consideration the adoption of some plan 
by which the expenses can be more equitably distributed. In addition to their 
other duties, the executive committee has, from time to time, sent committees to 
harmonize differences existing in local boards. One of the first missions of this 
kind was to Savannah. It is unnecessary to enter into the details of the Ocean Steam- 
ship Cotton Warehouse troubles, for you are all familiar with the subject and its 
settlement, but it was then made apparent that our system of rating cotton was 
imperfect, for while we had a minimum rate of two per cent, it was also a maximum 
rate, for the good, bad and indifferent were charged alike, with manifest injustice 
to the better class. It was then determined that the schedule rating of cotton risks 
Was hecessary, in order to equalize the rates and encourage the building of stand- 
ard warehouses and the improvement of old ones. Your executive committee hav- 
foe the right to change any acts of the association, it only remained at present 
‘or your consideration at this meeting the adoption of a standard warehouse, with 
a basis rate therefor, and suitable hengee for variations therefrom. 
“ The immunity from large cotton fires in Galveston, New Orleans and 
obile, where compartment. warehouses prevail, emphasizes the fact that in 
such alone can large lines be written with safety, and it is our duty to encour- 
- the building of them by all means possible, and thus prevent concentra- 
ion of values, correspondingly large lines, and consequent liability to heavy 
i Take the record of cotton fires and you will find that the disastrous 
ys have occurred in the cities provided with open warehouses. Scarcely one 
M em has escaped. Houston, Montgomery, Eufaula, Columbus, Savannah, 
acon, Thomasville, Albany, Charleston, Newberry and Charlotte should have 

n sufficient to teach us that the only safety is in warehouses with limited com- 
a. There stands to-day in Charleston a warehouse with a capacity (which 
oa a to its limit in the season) of twenty thousand bales—a standing menace 
oa ullion dollars of some companies’ money—in it now, few companies would 
“sg 5,000 with it divided into ten or twenty compartments and securely arranged, 

— might be written with more safety. Insurance on cotton is generally to its 
ond ue, and it is the duty of the companies to prevent the accumulation of enorm- 
I values and thus secure a diversified liability and correspondingly more premium. 

‘know no class of hazard on which we can demand, with such pavost ety, ade- 












om rates and a proper form of policy, yet I am sure you will agree with me when 

state that the science of bad un ~~ more forcibly illustrated in the insuring 
of this staple than almost anything else. Not the least of the objectionable features 
is the a | policy, which floats until the fire, and then settles where the loss is the 
heaviest, and raises for the adjuster, when it comes in contact with specific policies, 
as it generally does, the most complicated questions of contribution and apportion- 
ment. I submit for your consideration the abolition of this form of policy, and the 
insertion of the average clause in all cotton policies. Considerable confusion has 
resulted from the variety of short rate tables in use, and I recommend the adoption 
by the association of the ‘‘ Union,” or some other short rate scale. Following the 
bad example of our Texas brethren, the association excepted from the tariff, save as 
to cotton and special hazards, twenty-four cities, and I suggest for your considera- 
tion the advisability of reducing the number or discontinuing the system entirely. 
A glance at the list of those excepted will convince you that there are many which 
should not have been exempted, especially in Georgia and Alabama. 

Mr. L. M. Tucker submitted at the first meeting a plan of classifying all the cities 
according to fire department and water supply, and applying a schedule suitable in 
each case. It was deemed important, however, that we should not undertake too 
much at the ouset, and decided action was deferred. I advise that you now give 
the matter thoughtful consideration and decide on the practicability of such a plan. 

I can say nothing in behalf of the schedule system of rating, which has not been 
better said, but the admirable working of it is visible in our cotton mills rating, 
where the immediate effect is the advancement of the rate, but the ultimate result is 
the improvement of the risk, which is still more desirable. Show a mana deficency 
in his risk and charge him for it, and it will not be long before itis removed. While 
our general tariff has given satisfaction and proven comparatively easy of applica- 
tion, yet it is defective in some particulars, and omits to touch on a few important 
hazards in this field; such as rice mills and phosphate works. We are promised, 
however, reports on those topics, with sufficient data to establish an intelligent 
schedule rating. A general revision is advisable, and I recommend the appointment 
of acummittee on each important head of the tarift to report the necessary changes. 
Saw mills, cotton-seed oil mills, foundries and iron furnaces and tobacco factory 
rates especially need revision. I also submit for your attention the advisability of 
defining more clearly the duties of the Executive Committee, and giving it discretion- 
ary power—which it disclaims of possessing—to alter or amend acts of the associa- 
tion during the interim of meetings thereof. We have established the most 
cordial relations with similar organizations throughout the country. Notably, the 
Boston Tariff Association, the Fire Underwriters Association of New Orleans, and 
the Executive Committee of the National Board. Our tariffs are on file in their 
offices and they are pledged to maintain them, and but little difficulty is experienced 
in securing their hearty co-operation. The only obstacle npw to the complete suc- 
cess of our work is the facility with which a broker in New York can place lines in 
this field at a cut rate, in companies pledged to sustain our rates, and loudest in 
their enforcement of them, with their agents. It is usually a special hazard on 
which the raid is made, and paying large premium and yielding the largest com- 
mission to the agent, his disgust and demoralization is correspondingly intensified 
and his admiration of the company and respect for the association it affiliates with, 
and whose rates it insists on his maintaining, is not increased to find that his virtu- 
ous principals have accepted over their counters in New York, from an irrespon- 
sible broker, on a doubtful survey, at a cut rate, the risk he lost by demanding the 
tariff. It is, however, intensely gratifying and soothing to him to learn that the 
‘‘Agency Department” was not guilty—it was the “risk clerk" at the counter. I 
now quote a letter from a prominent underwriter in New York, whose co-operation 
I was endeavoring to secure: ‘‘I was shown yesterday policies on a mill in Florida 
written by companies in this city, and four or five of them were the policies of your 
leading members. The mill is written at rates ranging from 4 to 4% per cent, while 
under your tariff it could not be written at less than 6 per cent. I am not skeptical 
on the question of good done by your association, and have no doubt it has done 
all you claim for it, and were we doing business in the State mentioned, we should at 
once apply for membership. Now, friend Knowles, try and control your own mem- 
bers and you shall have no trouble from us. I do not cite this case of the saw mill 
as a single instance, but it is one of many that has come to my attention within the 
past few weeks. ‘The fact is, the president and managers of the companies pay no 
attention to a tariff, and accept risks over their counters here at such rates as they 
deem best."" This condition of affairs is simply disgraceful to the company that 
permits it, and is calculated to demoralize the agents, without whose support and 
allegiance the success of no tariff association can be assured. Even when writing 
for a broker at the tariff rate, the company is tacitly promoting a cut, for the broker, 
unlike the local agent, can and does divide his commissions with the assured, thus 
making it to his interest to insure with him instead of the local agent. It is unfor- 
tunate if some plan cannot be devised to remedy this evil. Companies represented 
in this field should decline insurance through brokers until convinced that the plac- 
ing by them was not for the purpose of procuring cheaper insurance, which it is 
usually safe to assume is the fact. Ignorance of the tariff rate cannot be claimed 
even by companies not members, for by ae to Mr. Henry K. Miller, Sec- 
retary of the Executive Committee of the National Board, it can always be ob- 
tained, as he is furnished with every rate promulgated 

During the era of demoralization which preceded the organization of this associa- 
tion many evil practices crept into the conduct of the business, among others that of 
paying agents licenses, office rent and other personal expenses. The uest was 

enerally made on the ground of securing quarters comporting with the dignity of 
the company, but beyond the unaided reach of the agent. Foilowing this principle 
to its logical conclusion the agent should next mildly intimate that his residence does 
not compert with the dignity of the representative of millions, and couple this with 
the hint that a competing company has kindly offered to contribute, and the needed 
aid will be forthcoming. Another bad practice which custom seems to have legal- 
ized is the waiver of earned premiums on policies not taken, or canceled before ex- 
piration of month. Such generosity on the part of the agent is not astonishing in 
view of its inexpensiveness tohim. The liability of the company commences from 
the acceptance of the risk, and payment should be demanded for wey day it has 
been carried. Like time-undeclared insurances, these practices should be discon- 
tinued. The experience of the past few years has shown that there is not sufficient 
profit in the business to leave a margin large enough to admit of such unnecessary 
waste of companies money. ' 

Suggestions have been frequent to extend the jurisdiction of the association to 
neighboring States. I trust you will discountenance any movement of that kind. 
The present field embraced is sufficiently large and important to require the entire 
attention of the association as at present organized, and any extension of its respon- 
sibilities is calculated to impair its usefulness in this field where so much good has 
been accomplished. An address to the Southeastern Tariff Association, which failed 
to give recognition to the services of the Secretary, Mr. Thomas Peters, would be 
incomplete, I think I but voice the sentiment of all who are familiar with his work, 
when I testify to the ability, zeal and impartiality with which his duties have been 
performed. “The success achieved by the association is due largely to his efforts. In 
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conclusion permit me to hope that your deliberations may be conducted with that 
wisdom, harmony and mutual confidence, which characterizes the intercourse of 
Southern underwriters, and that when we adjourn this meeting our faith in each 
other and the association may be strengthened, and every man resolved to con- 
tribute his best efforts to the continuance of the good work, appreciating the fact 
that the success which has crowned the exertions of the field men, through the in- 
strumentality of this association, is the strongest testimonial we can present to the 
world of the ability we possess and our faith in the integrity of our associates. 





Keeping out the Co-operatives. 


New York has an insurance superintendent who keeps aclose watch on 
the untrustworthy co-operative life associations constantly striving to gain access to 
this State. Superintendent McCall finds it necessary to carefully scan the creden™ 
tials offered by the managers of these associations, and the following are samples of 
his replies to the many specimen tricks of co-operativism which infest neigt:boring 
States and would like to enter New York: 
STATE OF NEW YORK, INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 
ALBANY, July Io, 1883. 
Mr. A. ARLINGTON Huss, Secretary Safety Fund Mutual Assesment Life Assur- 
ance Society, No. t19 South 4th street, Philadelphin, Penn. 

S1r :—On my return te Albany this morning I find yours of the 2d instant, with 
statement for December 31, 1882, by separate mail, and asking for a certificate of 
authority. 

On referring to your income and disbursements, I find that you received from 
members during the year, $14,599.09, and disbursed for expenses and advances 
made by officers, in the same period, $16,923.16. That it was necessary in order to 
meet the expenses of your society to borrow from your directors $5.885 08; and that 
you owe for salaries, advances made by officers, medical examinations, etc., $9,- 
246.59. When your society reaches that period that it is able to pay its debts from 
its receipts, I will consider your application for admission, and not before. I return 
your statement by separate mail. Respectfully yours, 

JOHN A. MCCALL, JR., Superiniendent. 


ALBANY, July 20, 1883. 
Mr. A. D. MILLER, Secretary Eureka Life Association, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

S1R :—I duly received yours of the r1th instant, with statement, and literature, by 
separate mail. 

Your statement shows that of the 904 members holding certificates June 30, 1883, 
757 are over sixty-five (65) years old; and of that number 137 have reached the age 
of eighty-five (85). 

It strikes me you ought to buy a cemetery as a prerequisite to your transacting 
business. Your application to enter this State is obviously denied. 

Respectfully yours, Joun A. MCCALL, JR., Superintendent. 





The Mutual Reserve Fund and Mr. Homans, 


AN advertisement of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association (co- 
operative) of New York, published in New York and elsewhere, contains this asser- 
tion: ‘‘ This Association has received written endorsements from Insurance Com- 
missioners, Insurance Actuaries, Insurance Managers and Agents, including such 
names as the Hon. Elizur Wright, Sheppard Homans and other eminent men.” 
Not being disposed to accept the statements and representation of this association 
without investigation, like some gullible policyholders, in order to satisfy ourselves, 
and for the benefit of the insuring public liable to be mislead, we applied to Mr. Ho- 
mans to ascertain if the statement above made was authorized by him. Mr. Homans 
has responded as below : 
BRYANT BUILDING, 55 Liberty Street, 
New YorK, July 20, 1883. ; 

To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR: 

In reply to your query, I will state that the announcement by the Mutual Reserve- 
Fund Life Association in the advertisement referred to, that I endorsed that institu- 
tion is not only unauthorized, but was made after I had called the attention of the 
president, Mr. E. B. Harper, to the subject, and had obtained from him a written ac- 
knowledgment that my letter approving the theoretical plans, as set forth in its cer- 
tificates, was in no sense an endorsement of the association or its management. 

Lest there should be any further uncertainty or misunderstanding as to my posi 
tion in this matter, I will state that I neither endorse or approve the management 
of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association in any respect whatever. 

SHEPPARD HOMANS. 

If the insurance offered by the Mutual Reserve Fund is as untrustworthy as its 
advertisements for soliciting business, and one would naturally seem to be sequential 
to the other, then the public had best exercise a due measure of caution in accept- 
ing its policies or certificates. We noticed an advertisement published in a Western 
New York paper some time ago, and perhaps continued now, claiming that the 
management expenses of the Mutual Reserve Fund were limited to $2 per $1000. The 
last statement of this association published by the New York Insurance Department 
shows that while the receipts from the assured, embracing membership fees, annual 
dues and assessments, amounted to $34,549, the management expenses for the same 
ime aggregated $28,345. Another advertisement of this same association com- 
pared its plan of operation to the ‘‘ Mutual plan so successfully operated in Eng- 
land, where similar life associations are still flourishing that have existed over one 





hundred and fifty years.” Referring to the claim of kinship to the English fy; 
societies by American co-operatives, the eminent actuary, D. P. Fackler, recent] 
stated that so far as he could learn, all the English friendly societies that have ex. 
isted for ‘‘ one hundred or two hundred years "’ have been mainly held together 
ties other than those of a common life insurance interest, and offered a considerable 
wager to test the proof of one single instance of an English assessment Society one 
hundred years old, in which the desire for life insurance 1s the only occasion for 
membership. We trust that the Mutual Reserve Fund, which, like all CO-opera. 
tives, does not do business in accordance with the scientific principles of life ingyr. 
ance, will hereafter at least confine itself to legitimate advertising. 





Iowa Life Co-operatives. 


THE recent step taken by J. S. Brown, Auditor of Iowa, in annulling the 
department certificates held by co-operative life associations, is indicative of an ip. 
telligent conception of the law, and the possession of a fearless and commendable 
determination to enforce the law even in the face of a severe and influential Opposi- 
tion. The following companies have been restricted from doing business in the 
State under the Auditor's authority: ‘The Security Life Society of Des Moines, the 
Equitable Mutual Life and Endowment Association of Waterloo, the Home Life 
Association of Burlington, and the Centennial Mutual Life Association of Burling. 
ton. ‘These associations are prominent co-operatives, and the Auditor has mled 
that no co-operative association can possibly comply with the insurance laws of the 
State, and will not therefore give them permission to do business with the certificate 
of the department. Auditor Brown's administration thus far has been far superior 
to the loose conduct of the department under his predecessor. The following is an 
extract from the annual report of the Auditor just issued : 


Through many vicissitudes of the past, not the least among which are the miser. 
able failures of some that were once classed with the strong and reliable companies 
offering their services to the public, life insurance proper, has come to be regarded 
among all classes, as one of the necessities of the age, and one of the most reliable 
methods of providing for the future comfort of loved ones, when the toiling hand 
and head shall have ceased to perform their functions, in ‘‘ the sleep that knows no 
waking."’ Hard indeed must be the heart, and ruthless the hand, that seeks, by in- 
genuity, oF by greed of gain, to undermine the public confidence by the 
substitution of a semblance of life insurance for the reality, and a shadow of in- 
demnity for the substance. Insurance without absolute indemnity is, in my judg- 
ment, a misnomer ; yet such is the propensity of many individuals to speculate off 
the misfortunes of others, and to impose upon the credulity of those who are ig- 
norant of their schemes, that thousands have been deluded, by the snare of cheap- 
ness, into accepting as life insurance that which furnishes no indemnity whatever, 
and is at best but a game of chance, with the chances largely, if not altogether, in 
favor of the authors of the scheme. Whatever of shelter the technicalities of law as 
administered by courts may furnish to those who make traffic of the tenderest emo- 
tions of the human heart, and thus acquire fortunes at the expense of their deluded 
victims, there is resting upon an executive officer, upon whose certificate the public 
so confidently rely for safety as they do upon the Auditor's insurance certificate, a 
moral obligation that he can ignore only at the expense of his own conscience and 
his official integrity. Fully realizing this responsibility, and having been misled 
into giving official indorsement of certain organizations, and certifying to state- 
ments in relation thereto which I afterward learned were not true, I at once resolved 
to correct the error at the earliest practicable moment. 








MERE MENTION. 


—Albert Bowker has been appointed agent of the Exchange Fire of 
New York, at Boston. 

—The State Mutual Life Assurance Company has appointed Henry N. 
Curtis to be Minnesota State agent. 

—The Insurance Base Ball Club of Boston will play the John C. Paige 
nine, also of that city, on the Brookline Common, on August 4. 

—L. H. Solomon, special agent of the North German, has increased its 
premiums in the West this year, one hundred per cent over 1882. 

—On the 17th inst. Crosby & Domick, of Buffalo, paid J. S. Dunham, 
of Chicago, $17,700 insurance on the schooner. Wells Burt, sunk near Evanston, 
May 20. 

—During the night of the 19th, a terrible tornado visited the neighbor- 
tng town of Corrington, Dakota. Fourteen buildings were destroyed, including 
the new Sheridan House. 

—John E. Dow, a veteran insurance agent at Portland, Me., severely 
injured himself by a fall recently, but it is thought that he will eventually recover 
from the effects of the accident. 

—Cornelius Walford, the eminent barrister and insurance historian was 
married last month to Miss Laura Harriet Julia Crommelin, the youngest daughter 
of the late Thomas Lake Crommelin. 

—The Chicago agents received quite a surprise last week in the shape 
of a notice from the city collector, politely requesting them to call at the “ rookery 
with Fifty Dollars, and secure a license as an insurance broker. No one seemed 
to take very kindly to it, and so several of the orators of the street called upon the 
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“wv attorney, and he decided that the ordinance did not cover agents, and that the 
city : 


notice was sent out by mistake. 

—The past six months has been a prosperous period for the North 
German of Hamburg. That company reports premium and interest receipts at 
$iyg.509, with expenditures of $127,944—a net gain of $21,565. 

_A. P. Childs, general agent of the New York Life, has sued Sherman 
; local agents at Brattleboro, Vt., of the Mutual Life, for $10,000 damages 


e, , . 
one alleged libelous matter about the New York Life. 


for the circulation of 

—J. T. Dargaa, the well-known Texan underwriter, sailed for Europe 
afew days ago, as also did C. E. White, one of the American managers of the 
North British and Mercantile, and R. D. Alliger, manager of the Imperial. 


_The strike of telegraph operators has caused considerable inconveni- 
enceto insurance companies, interrupting their eommunication with agents, but 
the difficulty has not been more serious than with some other branches of business. 


-H. J. Straight, Chicago agent of the Sun and Jefferson Insurance 
Companies has associated with him R. P. Palmer, formerly with Straight & Lyman, 
and hereafter the agency will be conducted under the name and style of H. J. 


Straight & Co. 

—The new officers of the Chautauqua County Board of Underwriters, 
embracing Dunkirk, Jamestown, Chautauqua, Forestville and other villages, are 
Hiram Smith, second president; G. F, Lapham, vice-president, and Fred. P. 
Todd, secretary and treasurer. 

—The statement having been widely published that J. C. Cort is comp- 
troller general and ex-officio insurance superintendent of South Carolina, we would 
announce that W. E. Stoney is comptroller general in that State and the proper 
official to address on insurance matters. 


—The Manager and Superintendent of Agencies of the London and 
Provincial have associated themselves together under the firm name of Mills & 
Ford, and accepted'the New York agency of the Traders Insurance Compariy of 
Chicago formerly with Monrose & Mulville. 


‘ —Charles G. Fairman on leaving the office of insurance superintendent 
of New York, decided to start The Mornins: Herald, a daily paper, at Elmira. 
Three issues of the paper appeared and the publication was then discontinued. 
Mr, Fairman has been much reduced in health and his physicians compelled him 
to give the paper up. 

—Du ing the six months ending June 30 there were the following fire 
alarms and losses in Baltimore; Alarms—january, 33; February, 23; March, 27; 
April, 24; May, 30; June, 20; total 157. l.osses—January, $120,058.89; Febru- 
ary, $14,453.10; March, $34,735.47; April, $117,235.91; May, $25,551.16; June, 
$17,183 10; total, $329,217.63 

—The Insurance Commissioner of Kansas in the annual report of the 
Department just issued, states that while tornado and wind storm insurance is cer- 
tainly needed by the public, the furnishing of it under the present law of the State is 
amatter wholly without regulation. There is no law for a guide in measuring a 
company engaged in it, and legislative action is recommended. 

—On Friday last Capt. R. S. Hart, of Covington, Ky., special agent of 
Central Department of the Commercial Union Insurance Company met with a very 
painful, but we are happy to say, not serious accident. While descending a flight 
of stone steps in the Hotel Emery at Cincinnati he was overcome by an attack cf 
vertigo and fell headlong down the stairs. He hopes to be up and about again be- 
fore long. 

—We acknowledge the receipt, July 18, of The Philadelphia Und rwriter 
for June. There is nothing in journalism like promptness and regularity of publi- 
cation. The staleness of the alleged ‘* news" in The Underwriter is only equaled 
by the malicious character of its editorials—if, indeed, the latter can be said to have 
any character whatever. We observe that the editor has taken to writing ‘ open 
letters "this won't do, that field is occupied. Stephen English has a monopoly of 
of the open letter" business. 


—The sixty-seventh semi-annual statement of the Glens Falls Insurance 
Company shows that the cash assets now amount to $1,238,823, and the net surplus 
over capital and all other liabilities amount to $626,960, and the book value of stock 
'S 413 percentum. As to the business done, the experience of the company cannot 
be better epitomized than in the statement which Secretary J. L. Cunningham 
makes to the agents and from which we extract as follows: ‘* You need not be told 
that the last six months have brought unusual fire loss, and that we have paid our 
share the item of ‘ Losses’ will plainly show. The company's ‘ Unpaid Losses,’ 
however, have been reduced over $12,000 from what they were in January and are 
less than we have reported in some years. This $12,000, paid on account of last 
year's losses, the usual semi-annual dividend of $10,000, and the excess of receipts 
over expenditures, of over $26,000, show a gain of over $48,000, to be credited to 
the business of the six months, Another pleasant feature of the statement, how- 
me, will not appear except by comparison with former exhibits, and that is the 
Considerable increase in the company’s business. The premium receipts are much 
larger than for any previous six months in the company’s history. This inc eased 
business calls for an increase in unearned premium reserve of over $44,000, being 
really more than the actual net receipts on the increased business, and yet we es~ 





teem it no hardship that the law compels this safe reserve and shall be pleased to 
have this sort of increased liability repeated in January. Our net surplus will stand 
it and we shall be content to wait until the profit has been earned by the expiration 
of the business upon which it has been reserved. While the company’s net surplus 
falls $7000 short of the figures in January (after deducting the $10,coo dividend 
paid), it is because of a desirable increased business—a business which has been 
selected at a cost, as shown by statement, of more than ten per centum in cancella- 
tions and reductions of lines by re-insurance, besides declined business which has 
never entered into our accounts." 

—An incendiary couple named Sullivan, each over sixty years old, 
have been committed to the jail, at Somerville, N. J., to await trial upon a charge 
of having burned the house and barn on their farm, in the town of Middlebush, 
near Bound Brook. The Sullivans have lived on their farm for many years, and 
have been generally respected by their neighbors. They were regular church- 
goers, On the Fourth of July they drove in the afternoon to Bound Brook, for the 
purpose, they said, of hiring harvest hands. They did hire some men and took 
them back to the farm. When they arrived there, at about ten o'clock at night, 
they found their house and barn in ruins. They professed astonishment, but the 
haste they were in to collect the insurance money, $1600, of the Readington Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, aroused the suspicions of the officers of the company, 
and the matter was given into the hands of Detective Merlotte, cf Bound Brook. 
A few days ago the latter discovered that a large amount of furniture and other 
goods, for which the Sullivans claimed compensation as having been burned, was 
concealed in the woods on their farm. Upon this evidence they were arrested and 
arranged before a Bound Brook Justice of the Peace. They then confessed that 
they set fire to their buildings for the purpose of obtaining the insurance money, 
being ignorant of the fact that that would go to the holder of the mortgage of 
$4500 on the property. ‘They said that before leaving home to go to Bound Brook 
they arranged lighted candles in such a way that after burning for some time they 
would set fire to both the house and the barn. 


—As a specimen way in which co-operatives often times obtain their 
‘‘endorsements by prominent citizens,’’ the North American Mutual Benefit 
Association of Chicago, furnishes an interesting example That association 
recently printed under the head of its endorsements the following: ‘* The plan is 
safe, economical and reliable.-—Chicago Tribune." Unfortunately the circular in 
which this appeared happened to fall into the hands of an editor of the The Tribune 
and the result was the publication of the following broadside: ‘* No issue of The 
Tribune evercontained such a statement, for this paper has never yet indorsed a 
‘* mutual benefit insurance company." for the reason that, as a rule, they are sim- 
ply humbugs—putting money into the pockets of the managers, but none into the 
hands of the widows and orphans of the policyholders.’" Julius L. Grinnell, the 
city attorney, of Chicago, is in the same circular credited with endorsing the asso- 
ciation as follows: ‘Your plan possesses features which impress me favorably. 
You may put me down fora membership.’’ A Tribune reporter called Mr. Grin- 
nell's attention to this, which brought out this indignant denial from him: ‘I 
never authorized the man to use my name in that way. He came to see mea long 
time ago, and I told him I had no faith in mutual benefit associations—that they 
were generally frauds, but, if the men he said were connected with his scheme 
were really atits head, I would take a policy, and he could make use of that fact 
if it would do him any good. I paid five dollars or six dollars for a policy and 
threw it in my desk, and it has been there ever since. This is the first time I ever 
saw that endorsement. I never signed it." It seems that this same association 
has been publishing the name of prominent men as its executive committee, who 
never consented to serve. 

—A report has been made in favor of electric lighting for theatres to 
the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia by a committee which has given the subject 
careful attention: Your committee does not think that the are light could be intro- 
duced to advantage in theatres, except in conjunction with reflectors, so as to in- 
crease the brilliancy of the incandescent lamp. The disadvantage of all are sys- 
tems would be (1), their unsteadiness; (2), the color of the rays, which would, as 
actors says, ‘‘ bring out the paint,’’ and by the want of warmth be disagreeable to 
audiences. The immense advantage of electric incandecent lighting, assisted by 
electric arc lights, over that of gas, is that it would do away with (1), the dangers 
from leakage and explosions of gas; (2), that oppressive heat of the numerous gas 
flames, which dries out th: wood-work, canvas and ropes of the rigging-loft like 
tender; (3), the fading of metallic colors, caused by the products of gas combustion; 
(4), the very expensive process of ventilation, which frequently do not give a sufficient 
supply of fresh air, may be greatly simplified, as it is the great number of gas 
flames, consuming more oxygen than the audiences do, which producess the 
‘closeness " of theatres, and (5), the fire hazard from contact with the light, as the 
glowing parts of the incandescent lights are hermetically sealed inside of a glass 
globe. Your committee is fully aware of the fire hazards ot the electric light, but 
the incandesent lights (and especially our Americans systems) are, through the 
efforts of different committees, and foremost by that of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters, so well supplied with safety ‘‘ cut-outs '’ and ‘‘ catches,”’ and the erec 
tion of electric systems in the principal American cities is so well looked after by the 
special inspectors of the Boards, that these dangers are reduced toa minimum. ‘The 
practicability of the electric light for the illumination of the theatres has been illus- 
trated in the Savoy Theatre of London, which has for over a year been illuminated 
with electric light, proving it to be ‘‘a perfect artistic success,” 
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